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read at 15,000 schools and libraries 
throughout the world . . . 54th year! 


‘337 SOUTH HIGH STREET 


For a limited period, terminating on January 10, 1953, all read- 
ers are invited to enter one year subscriptions to Design maga- 
zine, which may be sent anywhere within the United States and 
its territorial possessions, at the Christmas Introductory rate of 
$3.40. Only subscriptions sent directly to Design by customer 


are eligible for the special rate. 


If you are currently subscribing, you may extend your own 
subscription at this low price. If you wish a nine-issue year of 
Design sent in your name as a gift, a handsome card will advise 
the recipient of your thoughtfulness. Unless otherwise spec‘fied 


by you, service will commence with the current number. 


promise to readers 

All material prepared for Design maga- 

zine must pass two rigid requirements. It 

must be of practical value and it must be free 

of pseudo-artistic double talk. This is a publi- 

cation for creative doers, both teacher and 
student. 


a the “special service” dept. 
Many publishers grant Design sub- 
scribers a lower discount rate when ordering 
art books thru our Special Service Book De- 
partment. This means a distinct saving over 
retail store prices, and Design takes care of 
all billing and ordering for you. Full particu- 
lars and lists of available books are printed in 
each issue. Teachers and libraries especially 
will find this a time-and-money saver, which 
can return their original, modest subscription 
investment many times over. 


a why design leads its field 

Fifty-four years of experience lay behind 

the publication of America’s oldest art mag- 

zine. The editoral board is comprised of out- 

standing educators and authorities in many 

fields of art. Each issue is designed to bring 

you facts about your special interests and 

offers valuable information to young artists 

planning on making fine or commercial art 
their life work. 


order subscriptions no later than 
January 10, 1953, from: 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIC 
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© MCMILI! 
Your department of information on art research 


By 


JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


What kind of ink was used in the older Japanese and Chinese watercolor 
painting? 


°¢ It is not an ink. Ink is acid and fluid. The substance 
used (called by the Japanese “Sumi” and by the Chinese 
“Bokugwa’’) is a solid made from a combination of the soot 
of burned plants and glue from deer horn. This is made 
into a black cake which ages well if kept in ashes where it 
dries completely. It has a perfumed odor, due to a musk 
antiseptic used with it. 


¢ Manufacturing methods for sumi are top secrets, Sumi, 
used in China twelve hundred years ago, shows up as clear- 
ly as though it were made in our time. 


Is there any ‘‘technique’ explanation of Vermeer’s surfaces? 


° To try to explain any genius in terms of technique is a 
tall order and can never tell the whole story. I can only 
give you a few pointers on what to look at; the surmisal of 
another man’s technique is arrived at by a combination of 
constant investigation, experimentation and intuition. 


Vermeer appears to have painted directly—extraordi- 
nary in his time. If you look carefully, you will see that all 
his edges are blended, which is why his pictures look so full 
of air. (If you try it and it doesn’t come out the same, you 
will have learned about the existence of that extra ingre- 
dient, the intangible that makes a genius. 


The recent Balinese dance performance in New York has made me curious about 
their other arts. How about painting? 


© That is a very general question—so I shall merely tell 
something of the means. The Balinese painters use five 
colors: red; chinese vermilion; blue (vegetable indigo) ; yel- 
low (made from a kind of clay); mineral ochre; black (soot 
with vegetable juices); and white (calcinated pig’s bones). 
Green is made from yellow (clay) and indigo; brown, from 
black and vermilion. 


The colors are in stone form which must be ground with 
the medium—a fish gelatin from China. 


Handwoven cotton cloth or bark paper from Celebes 
were used for painting surfaces, but today they have im- 
ported cloth, paper or three ply wood. @ 


semi-precious STONES 


fine, big, mostly cabochons: lapis, coral, 
amethyst quartz, onyx, amazonite, car- 
nelian, jasper. 


only $1.00 each 


or any six for $5.00, postpaid. 
Money-return guarantee if not delighted. 


FREE: intriguing catalog about stones 


SAM KRAMER 


Dept.D 29 W. 8th St. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


A fascinating and = a 
profitable hobby | 


coves 


for amateur 


and expert 


BLOCK PRINTING 
ON FABRICS 


y 
FLORENCE HARVEY PETTIT 


eminent authority in design and 
the arts and crafts. 


This complete handbook thorough- 
ly explains a practical and profit 
able hobby. With simple, step-by: 
step instructions and 89 helpful 
illustrations (46 line drawings, 43 
photographs) it shows how to 
select materials and tools, make 
designs and blocks, mix colors, 
and print on fabrics. It is the 
first book to describe the incom- 
parable’ color-fast ink method. 
Recreational groups, hobby class- 
es, schools will welcome this book 
for its clear, simple guide to this 
art. $5.00 


At all bookstores, or direct from 


HASTINGS HOUSE 
Publishers 
41 East 50th Street 
New York 22 


GRUMBACHER 
WATER Finest COLOR 


glizarin crimson — 


<=G OLDEN 


A new, exciting, rich golden-red 
alizarin which fills the long felt 
need for an alizarin hue on the 
warm side of your water color 
palette. 


This highly concentrated, per- 
manent color is ideal for flesh 5 
tints in portrait painting and for | 
the golden reds of nature. 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLOR 
ARTISTS WATER CoLoR 


476 WEST 34TH ST. 


a AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


ALIZARIN oce've always wanted 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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THE COMPLETE 
OF 


POTTERY 


better than this.” 
Chronicle 


GREENBERG | 
PUBLISHER 


You may order this title thru the Book 
Service Department of DESIGN, 337 South 
High, Columbus, at a Special Discount. 


A Everybody jokes about the age of magazines in a doctor's 

office, but we've had the latest issues of “Design” on our 

reception table since 1936... . It’s easy to read and stimulat- 
ing. 

—Henry Fuller, M.D. 

New York, N. Y. 


srs" 


CLAY BODIES - PREPARED GLAZES 

UNDERGLAZE COLORS 

OVERGLAZE COLORS 
SUPPLIES EQUIPMENT 

FOR BETTER WARE use Drakenfeld clay bodies 


with Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06 White Art Casting Clay 68203 

Cone 06 White Art Plastic Clay 68204 
Cut down crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. Both dry casting and moist clay bodies 
are available for cone 06 fire. And they're specifically 
designed for cone 06 glazes. 


Dry and Liquid 


ELECTRIC KILNS. These kilns 
give accurate heat, controlled 
within close temperature limits. 
Constructed throughout for long 
firing service. Four sizes avail- 
able in floor and bench models. 

Write for 

Complete Details 
and Prices 


—Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., ‘J 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


476 WEST 34th ST. 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 


Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


® Association affairs. 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Free (Co Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


f 
Pre-tested® 


No. 4228 BRISTLE OIL BRUSHES 
with interlocking bristles 


The secret of famous 
Grumbacher quality 
‘ in white hog bristle 
artists’ brushes. 
“SS Made in 3 shapes 
Flats, Brights 
and Rounds. 
At all art 


Each brush 
is hand cupped 
and shaped so that 
the natural inward 
curve of each bristle 
interlocks with its neighbor. 

This is why they hold their shape 
even after repeated washing. This 
is why they are preferred by artists 
for all techniques and for any medium. 


LM. GRUMBACHER 


GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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YOURS ON REQUEST 


A SPECIAL SERVICE COLUMN FOR OUR READERS, 
FILLED WITH FREE OFFERS AND DISCOUNT RATES. 


Note: In order to qualify for these various offers, you must signify you are a 
subscriber to DESIGN. Always give this information when writing to source. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO FASHION-ART STUDENTS 

Arrangements have been made for “Design” subscribers to ob- 
tain two year subscriptions to the top magazine in the fashion art 
field at 50% discount. “Fashion Digest”, semi-annual, 86-page 
publication of the Traphagen School of Fashion, is generally con- 
ceded by professionals to be the most informative publication for 
costume and fashion art students, illustrators and designers. By 
stating you are an art student or a teacher subscriber to ‘“‘Design’’, 
and enclosing one dollar with your request, you will be eligible for 
the special half-price, two year rate. Write to: Ethel Traphagen, 
Dept. “D”, “Fashion Digest”, 1680 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Special Christmas offer expires January 1, 1953. 


ALL ABOUT STONES & GEMS 
Readers who enjoyed our well-received feature on gem sculp- 
ture, a few issues ago, may write for an intriguing catalogue on the 
subject of gemology which has been prepared by the author of the 
article. Mr. Kramer is an internationally-known lapidary and 
jewelry designer. Send to: Sam Kramer, Dept. “SD”, 28 W. 8th St., 
22. 


FREE GRAPHIC ARTS CATALOGUE 

A fully-illustrated, 64 page brochure of art supplies and ma- 
terials used in the graphic arts field, has been prepared by Craftint 
Mfg. Co., whose products are used internationally by commercial 
and fine artists. Because the text and illustrations are so compre- 
hensive in scope, the catalogue is virtually a handbook of graphic 
arts. Described are all the materials the advertising or art agency 
specialist is likely to prefer, and many other items of value to 
the student or teacher of applied art. Free copies are available to 
art professionals, schools and educators. Write To: DESIGN Maga- 
zine Offer Dept., Craftint Manufacturing Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


INTERESTED IN OBTAINING TOP FILMS? 

Art teachers and schools may write for the large free catalogue 
of available films in the collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 
These are available on a non-profit, rental basis to all educational 
institutions, and include over three hundred historic titles in drama, 
art and documentation and the outstanding entertainment mile- 
stones of the past fifty years. Any non-commercial organization or 
group may rent the programs. Cost charged simply covers in- 
surance and maintenance. To date, some 2,000 institutions have 
availed themselves of this fine way of securing outstanding motion 
pictures, many of which have unusual educational value. If you 
have a 16 mm or 35 mm projector available (silent or sound) 
and would like a copy of the catalogue, write to: Film Library, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. (Kindly 
specify you saw it in DESIGN.) 


want BOOK DISCOUNTS? 


Subscribers to Design Magazine are now en- 
titled to special discounts on many of the 
latest art books. For full information, see 
page 58 of this issue. 


A Special Service of DESIGN for You 


WHITNEY SCHOOL OF ART 
FINE ART ® DISTINGUISHED FACULTY ©® COMMERCIAL ART 
LEONARD E. FISHER, Dean 
Spring @ Summer @ Fall Registration 


Write for Catalog D 


490 Prospect Street New Haven, Conn. 


HAND METHODS 
OF MODELING. 


are discussed and illustrated in 
this new and stimulating booklet 
“Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays’. Practically 
all of them are adaptable to any 
age level and all types of clay. 
Over 100 illustrations of finished 
pieces suggest to teachers and 
students hundreds of other ideas 
of things to model. As the book- 
let also discusses the different 
kinds of clays and tells what to 
expect of them, the teacher can 
make a wise choice of materials. 

A teacher, who is inexperienced 
with clay work, can follow the 
step by step photographs and de- 
tailed instructions with confid- 
ence. For any school room or 
workshop group it would be a 
valuable text. 


Please send me copies at 25c 
_ each postpaid of your 16-page book- 


“Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays” 


| enclose $ (check, cash, money order or stamps). 
Name 
Street Address 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24 INDIANA 
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VERSATILE new plastigel has found fa- 
vor with professionals and young art 
students alike. 


He: a brand-new modeling material that can be baked 
to permanent hardness in an ordinary kitchen oven! 
low in cost, simple to use, this Vinylite plastic 1s called 
‘“Pyrocon” and should prove a boon to art teachers with 
limited facilities. 

Use it just as you would any ordinary modeling clay. 
It is pliant, non-sticky enough for even children in the 
lower grades to handle without muss or mishap. If not 
baked, it can be used over and over again. Pyrocon comes 
in several brilliant colors, ineluding red, yellow, blue, 
green, terra cotta. It 1s also available in black and white. 
Almost any conceivable color, tint or mottled effect 1s 
possible by kneading together bits of the desired basic 
colors. After baking, the bone-white material can also be 
easily colored with crayons, poster card paint or ceramic- 
type coloring medium. 


KITCHEN-COOKED SCULPTURE 


it dries to rock-hardness after 15 minutes in an 


ordinary kitchen oven, comes in bright colors 


A distinct advantage of Pyrocon: is its ability to 
remain pliant without the need for moistening, under 
average room conditions. It stores for long periods of time 
on a shelf or in a container. 

At the bottom right you will find a number of interest- 


ing sculptures done with the plastigel material, using such 


items as light bulbs or light sockets for a base. (Any sur- 


‘face to which the material will adhere and which will stand 


a temperature of 350° if baked may serve equally well.) 
When modeling, work on a table or other flat surface. A 
bit of talcum powder dusted over the hands will eliminate 
any tendency to stickiness which may result from excessive 
kneading. If the claylike plastic becomes too pliable, simply 
place it in a refrigerator until it hardens to the desired 
consistency. 

Pyrocon bakes to permanent hardness. The recom- 
mended temperature in your kitchen oven: 350° for fifteen 
minutes. The material does not shrink after baking. The 
modeling substance takes perfect impressions from molds 
and can be cast from other molds made of the same material. 
You can thus make many duplications of the object without 
using any other material. 

Elementary teachers who have tried Pyrocon, suggest 


please turn to page 75 


SIMPLICITY OF USE makes the new Pyrocon plastigel modeling material an ideal medium for youngsters to handle. It may be worked with any 
ordinary modeling tool or by hand, comes in brilliant colors, stays pliant without moistening and can be baked to finished hardness in an ordinary 
kitchen oven. The manufacturer claims that wire or wood armatures or even pipe cleaners can be baked inside the modeling substance without any 
danger of fracturing. A number of imaginative applications are shown at right. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Photographer Horst P. Horst has symbolized the art world of young 
children in an unusual camera portrait. Typical of the bold treat- 
ment preferred by today’s camera colorist, this dreamlike study un- 
derplays realism, offers a new conception of what the camera car 
accomplish. Taken under studio lights with colored paper furnish 
ing floor and background. Plates specially prepared by Conde-Nast, 
publishers of “Art & Technique of Color Photography”. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 


DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


| ool RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford University, Cali- 
ornia. 


DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Hunter College, N. Y. C.. 
national magazine illustrator. 


DESIGN: 
OTTO KARL BACH: Director. Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 
CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art. 


DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art. Florida Southern College. Lakeland, 
Florida. 


MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher. Rhode Island School of Design. 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist. Lecturer, N. Y. C. 


MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer; 1952 (Chancellor, Florida 
Southern College. 


ETCHING: 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR,. A. N. Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
Design. 


WORKSHOPS: 
VICTORIA BEDFORD, BETTS, Art Consultant. New York City. N. Y. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist. Author, New York City, N. Y. 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher. writer, New York City. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; President, National 
Art Education Association. 


MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: Professor, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, Delaware. 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art. Cleveland Public Schools. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Wisconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: All material submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered on a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no responsibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed 8’ x 10’. 
(3) Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped mailer, and proper clear- 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Published monthly except July, August and September by Design Publish- 
ing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: 
United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign, $5.00; Single copy, 45c. 
Copyright 1952, by Design Publishing Company. Entered second class 
matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under 
act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and features reserved 
by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
President: FELIX PAYANT Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 


VOLUME 54 @ No. 3 DECEMBER, 1952 
g. alan turner, editor 


Juliana Gage, Office Manager © S. J. Horn, Sales Director 
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CERAMICS & SCULPTURE: 
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A Career in Fashion Work ee 59 
Ethel Traphagen 
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ART PROJECTS & MEDIA: 
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A Lesson With Tempera 


The Use of Scratchboard | 73 
William S. Rice 


STAGECRAFT: 


Painting The Set With Light 66 


Marjorie Benke 


ART EDUCATION: 


The Missing Ingredient 68 
Gretchen Grimm 
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Book Service Department 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS sa your new address at least 30 days 


ore the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S$. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, 
OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your 
address label. The post office will not forward copies unless you pro- 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For additional 
information regarding subscription status, write to: Janet Cole, Sub- 
scription, Manager. 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Books listed on this page have been approved by the Editorial Board as outstanding texts. All titles may be ordered thru this 
department. Prices indicated are publisher’s list prices. When the symbol y& appears before price, current subscribers to ‘“Design’”’ 
may order book at the discount indicated. Please enclose payment with order. (Schools and libraries may request later billing.) 


ORDER FROM 
BOOK SERVICE DEPT. “DESIGN” 337 S$. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING: John B. Kenny ANYONE CAN SCULPT Arthur Zaidenberg 


Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $7.50 

Filled with step-by-step, pictorial coverage of the techniques 
in ceramics. Hundreds of visual aid diagrams, photos and color 
plates. Written with both the beginner and advanced student in 
mind. 256 pages. 


¥% Subscriber price: $6.15 


THE SCOTCH TAPE PLAY BOX: 
Grosset & Dunlap Retail Price: $1.25 

Commended by Parents Institute, this inexpensive kit will 
make a wonderful stocking-stuffer in time for Christmas. Youngsters 
will love it. Contains cut-out booklets, crayons, rolls of colored tape 
and dispenser. Included are story books, puzzles. Age level: 3 to 6. 


% Subscriber price: $1.00 


NOW... 


you may order new art books 


at professional discount prices! 


Ir you are a registered subscriber to Design 
Magazine you qualify to order your art book 
needs at special discounts off regular list price. 
Arrangements have been undertaken to make 
this possible for current subscribers only, with 
a number of leading publishers. All titles listed 
on this page show both the regular “store” 
price and the “subscriber’s discount price” to 
which you may be entitled. 

This service will prove invaluable to librar- 
ians, art departments, teachers and other pro- 
fessional folk who subscribe to “Design.” In 
addition to stretching your purchasing dollars, 
all complexities of ordering from many sources 
are eliminated for you. Simply choose the titles 
you wish to order, pay the discount price in- 
dicated, and forward your order to Design. 


OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sub- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
service, which is good at any time and for any 
quantity of books. (The first order or two will 
probably save you the full cost of your sub- 
scription. ) 


SOLE LIMITATION: Books ordered must be listed 
on this page or have been listed no earlier than 
November, 1952. Please remember—this is a 
courtesy service and your prompt payment is 
necessary to enable continuance of the discount 
privilege. No trial inspection periods are pos- 
sible, since “Design’’? must pay publishers for 
you as your representative. 


HOW TO ORDER: Please follow this procedure 

exactly. 

1. Specify titles desired and number of copies 
of each. 

2. Enclose payment in full. (Schools and libra- 
ries may request later billing, if in U.S.A. or 
Canada.) Foreign orders must be paid in 
U.S. funds in advance. (Add 25c per book 
for postage and handling of foreign orders.) 

3. Send order to: Book Service Dept. Design 
Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


another service for DESIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Harper & Bros. Retail Price: $3.95 

The rudiments of creating simple sculptured forms, presented 
in a form useful for teachers and art-minded amateurs. Thoroughly 
covers the use of many inexpensive new materials (i. e. soapstone, 
self setting clays, plasteline, stone, wood, soap, paper) and the 
somewhat more advanced techniques of direct modeling in metal 
and solder. Fully illustrated steps and an appendix of manufacturers 
and distributors. 157 pages, 200 illustrations. 


% Special price for educators & libraries only: $3.48. 


FOUR PORTFOLIOS OF MASTERS: Library of Great Painters 
Harry Abrams Retail Price: $1.50 ea. 


Latest in the world-famous series of popular-priced art port- 
folios which contain exquisite color reproductions suitable for fram- 
ing. The four latest titles are: ‘French Impressionists,’ ‘‘Picasso,” 
“Roualt,” and “Utrillo.” Each large-sized (10”x13”) edition con- 
tains ten full-color prints of unmatched fidelity. Critics have praised 
these low-cost books lavishly and rightly so. Each also carries authori- 
tative text on the artist concerned. 


% Subscriber price: $1.25 each. 


SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING: C. W. Bacon 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $5.09 

This exciting medium, which is preferred by many book 
publishers and advertising accounts, is described in a most concise 
manner with 155 top drawer illustrations. Covers historic back- 
ground, methods, tools, procedures. A teachers’s delight. For class 
use and the commercial or fine artist who has every reason to ex- 
pect that he will be called upon to handle this popular medium 
in his work. 


% Subscriber price: $4.10 


PASTELS: Keith Henderson 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $5.00 


The earliest known paintings (circa 20,000 B.C.) were in 
pastel, and it is still a favorite of many portraitists. Henderson’s 
book traces its history and the technical methods for its use over 
the centuries, offering a fund of practical information for the 
artist and student. Well-illustrated in black & white and with several 
color reproductions. 


% Subscriber price: $4.10 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION: E. Cramer 
Charles Branford Publ. Retail Price: $3.50 

An easy-to-understand book on the historic decoration of 
furniture, tinware and glass, with short-cut steps to often compli- 
cated procedures. Describes stenciling, painting and such processes 
as laying-on gold leaf. Contains many illustrations and _ stencil 
drawings. 


% Subscriber price: $2.95 


MY VICTIMS: Oscar Berger 
Harper & Bros. Retail Price: $3.50 


One of the world’s foremost caricaturists explains how he 
captures the impression of famous politicians, statesmen and enter- 
tainers in a few concise lines. Over 300 acidlike sketches and witty 
commentary, with plenty of practical data. 


% Special price for educators & libraries only: $2.95 


100 STUDIES OF THE FIGURE: John Rawlings 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $5.50 


Beautiful, deluxe-sized volume containing a hundred photo- 
graphic masterpieces of the female figure by the famed Vogue 
photographer. A fine art classic of camera work, lifting photog- 
raphy to its deserved place in the sun. Not merely a series of 
nudes, but rather the sort of inspirational book that comes along 
rarely. 


% Subscriber price: $4.65 


Prices quoted as “retail’’ are regular bookstore rates. 
DESIGN subscribers only are entitled to order at the special 
rate shown below each review. New readers may order at the 
special rate by placing their subscription at same time, if 
desired. Non-subscribers may order at retail price through 
DESIGN as a courtesy service. 
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CAREER FASHION WORK 


costume design, fashion illustration, display, 


or advertising art; here’s how the field shapes 


up. 


article by 


ethel traphagen 


As originally prepared for Book of Knowledge Annual* 


OSTUME design and costume illustration both come 

under the heading of fashion work and can be united 
as a career or taken up separately. A costume designer, for 
instance, may not be able to draw, but may be highly suc- 
cessful in working out her ideas in fabrics. However, the 
usual first step in designing a costume is to make a rough 
sketch, as seen in the designer’s mind for the approval of 
one’s employer. To a manufacturer a sketch is not a pretty 
picture only. It also is a map of costs and a working guide 
to those who construct the model after the design. A de- 
signer who cannot draw may make her ideas up in muslin. 
The next step after constructing the muslin is the making of 
the garment in the actual material. Then follows the cutting 
of the pattern in such a way that duplicates can be made 
with the greatest saving of material. After this comes the 
grading which provides for the different sizes required. 


On the other hand, a costume illustrator may be able to 
make a delightful drawing of a costume but be unable to 
design one herself. There are, however, some fashion 
workers who are doubly blessed and who can do both. But 
even those who specialize in one or the other branch should 
acquaint themselves with both fields. 


There are many ways of beginning this type of career. 
If near a good art school, students while in grammar or 
high school can profit by attending on Saturdays; some of 
the six weeks’ summer courses given in cities make for a 
good start. Many of today’s successful fashion artists after 
finishing high school started in fashion school, while others 
went to fashion school after finishing one year or more of 
college. A good cultural background is helpful, and, given 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
* Copyright 1942. Abridged and amended 1952 for this reprint. 


Making the sketch for a new design 


the right degree of “fashion sense,” practically everything 
one studies will be an asset in one way or another to a 
fashion career. 


Inspiration comes from the four corners of the earth. 
Housed in our great museums and libraries is the accumu- 
lated wealth of centuries. Asia, Africa, the Near East, 
Exurope and South America, all are richly represented. It 1s 
for our coming designers to take time, on the way to their 
goal, to absorb what China, India, Persia, Egypt and Spain 
and other great civilizations of the past and present have to 
offer us. Color, line, balance and motifs are to be considered 
and dwelt upon—the barbaric and sophisticated to be meas- 
ured and mingled. 


Now let us turn from design to illustration. Fashion 
drawing has many outlets. There is editorial fashion .work 
for magazines and newspapers, paid for by the periodical. 
There is advertising work, sometimes secured by the artist 
through an agency and sometimes directly, for a store or 
manufacturer, or for the newspapers and magazines. These 
are divided into concrete and abstract (sometimes called 
illustrative and decorative) styles of drawing which allow 
a great deal of individuality. Pattern houses need artists to 
meet their somewhat exacting requirements. Catalogue work 
for mail-order houses is good experience. But before under- 
taking actual work, a thorough course in fashion art 1s 
recommended. Study the work and technique of the fore- 
most fashion illustrators. Note that some have an abstract 
manner, suitable for what we may call indirect advertising ; 
other artists convey a clear advertising message, so that 
their pictures almost say “Buy me!” It is wise for students 
contemplating a fashion career to study the work of all these 
artists. 


To-day there are many techniques in drawing and paint- 
ing that modern improvements in printing have made prac- 
ticable. These reproduction possibilities should be discussed 
with teachers experienced in the field and students should 
practice the different techniques under direction until they 
have the needed facility. Various methods of printing color 
too, must be understood in order that illustrations may be 
done in color combinations which printing inks can repro- 
duce. One must also understand layouts, dummies, roughs, 
mimeographing for resident buyers, lettering and other 
skills as they relate to pencil, pen and ink, Benday, wash or 
the various processes now made available to those engaged 
in fashion drawing, the demand for which is always on the 
increase. 

please turn to page 76 
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CUT- 


REATIVE artists prefer to design their own holiday 

greeting cards, whether they are top-salaried profes- 
sionals or wide-eyed youngsters. If the spirit of Christmas 
has become lost in a commercial field day, the artist at least 
is able to give something of himself in this manner. 

Here are a few suggestions you may wish to incorporate 
into classroom or purely personal projects. Limited funds 
are no handicap, for the quality of a greeting card is de- 
termined by the donor’s thoughtfulness, not the size of his 
hank deposit. Let us assume the artist is a youngster. The 
professional can adapt these basic ideas to the degree his 
more advanced skills permit. 

STYLIZED GREETING CARDS 

Your equipment consists of a package of colored papers, 
a scissors, magazines and some rubber or paper cement. For 
added variety you may add bits of tinsel, a sprig of holly or 
mistletoe or any similar three-dimensional prop. First step: 
sketch a design iree hand. Keep the outlines simple, the 
edges thick enough to cut without difficulty. When you have 


Jacques Kapralik 
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GREETING CARDS 


three-dimensional collages make unusual messages for Christmas 


a master sketch, trace it onto the construction paper with 
ordinary carbon sheet. Be careful of smudging. Don’t worry 
about the carbon showing; when you cut out the forms, 
trim it slightly inside the tracing so that the carbon outline 
is eliminated. Work with as few elements as possible, for a 
fussy card always looks amateur. 


Next, bearing in mind that you must mail the finished 
card in an available size of envelope, cut out a foundation for 
the card, slightly shorter than the envelope dimensions. This 
should be of heavier stock than the colored paper cutouts. It 
is best located at a small job printer shop. Get regular 
invitation stock, or seconds. The cost 1s not high. You can 
then tint or dye it to suit your needs with a package of 
Tintex, can rub it with pastel chalk, using your palm for 
smoother coverage, or can spatter a background with ink on 
a toothbrush. So much for the background. 

Then, paste down your designs with paper cement, 
(rub this on both the surface of the card backing and the 
cutout, then press them together for a permanent bond). 
Finally, add your personal message with colored ink, using 
a small brush, or use your imagination to secure proper 
lettering. (One suggestion might be to simply cut out letters 
from various magazine advertisements, jumbling them a 


bit to create a casual air of gaiety. ) 
please turn to page 73 
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MAKING COSTUME JEWELRY : 


by 


hazel willis 


Associate Professor, Ohio University 


Clasp and pin is soldered to back of jewelry 


he current trend in the making of costume 

jewelry has taken a turn toward the non-ob- 
jective and abstract. Naturalistic forms are less 
favored at the present time, and are relatively 
more complicated to create. They do not lend 
themselves to this three-dimensional form of ele- 
vated jewelry. The designs shown on this page 
are all fashioned in silver, but it is, of course, 
possible to work in any other metal if desired. 

Here is a project that you may wish to try tn 
time for the coming holidays. When_ properly 
completed, costume pins make wonderful gifts, 
and the procedure is simple enough in concept for 
even younger people to attempt. 

The initial step is to design the pin in the 
form of sketches. Examples are shown below for 


the pins illustrated. First then, decide on your : ) 
basic shape. Will it be square, oblong or in the isis | 2 
round? Sketch it. The sandwiches of metal may THREEE PINS created in manner described in tho article and dia- Bs 
be pierced, drilled or used in solid form, as de- grammed below are three-dimensional when completed. 

sired. We suggest you begin your experiment with 

a silhouette or flat shape—a non-objective form "Sita 
without parallel sides and whose lines are of vary- the thicknesses of the layers of metal that will finally make your ge 
ing lengths. When you are satisfied with one completed pin. Thicker pieces will cast heavier shadows. Try to 7 
possibility, sketch up a few more to proper size. visualize the higher parts as being polished and reflecting much 

It is often well to trace modifications of the first light, while the under portions will be darker. You may wish to 

design, altering dimensions or rearranging ele- make a dummy layout of the pin by cutting pieces of cardboard and 

ments to other pleasing concepts. Bear in mind superimposing one atop the other. This aids in seeing the pin before 


please turn to page 76 


A NUMBER OF PIN POSSIBILITIES IN DIAGRAM 


“1. FIRST LAYER “2. SECOND LAYER “0.” HOLE FENCE WIRE 
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professional potter's technique easily 


Material in this special article for elementary and junior 
high level class use was prepared with the cooperation of the 
American Art Clay Company, who offer teachers and edu- 
cational personnel an excellent booklet, “Modeling With 
Permaplast & Amaco Clays” as a teaching aid. This may be 
obtained for 25c, om request. For details, see announcement 
on page 54. 


Ss) “AB modeling in clay is a professional pottery method 
which is so simple the ordinary youngster can under- 
stand the steps involved. For this reason, and because the 
basic materials are so economical, clay modeling is the 
most widely used ceramic-sculpture procedure in_ school 
use today. 


Any self-hardening type of clay can be used for the slab 
method. All pottery clays are also adaptable. Thus, you may 
fire the completed form in a kiln or oven to make it perma- 
nent, or it can merely be painted and allowed to dry out to 
a relatively hard finish. Let us assume the use of ordinary 
moist clay. This material is kept in a damp box, covered 
with wetted rags or cloth until used. The clay will remain 
pliable as long as it is kept damp. When modeling has 
been completed, the object is then either fired or allowed 
to dry slowly at normal room temperature. Flat pieces 
should be turned over at regular intervals while drying, 
so that the bottom portion does not take extra time. 
Sculptured pieces dry out more rapidly if they are hollow. 


ROLLING THE CLAY 


When you are ready to begin the project, the initial step 
is to roll out your well-kneaded lump of clay into a pancake. 
This: is done on a cloth-covered board with a rolling pin. 


CLAY PROJECTS FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


adapted for 


elementary level classwork 


The thickness of the pancake is determined by placing two 
sticks of desired depth on each side of the clay slab. The 
rolling pin cannot go lower than this track. (See illustra- 
tion page 73). The thickness of the sticks depends on the 
thickness of the object you plan to make. Here are a num- 
ber of representative depths : 


Christmas tree ornaments 


Tiles for bookends are made thick, as they are neces- 
sarily heavy to support their load of books. Slab animals 
and ornaments to hang on the Christmas tree would, con- 
versely, be quite thin, as they are lightweight and pliable. 


CUTTING OUT THE CLAY SHAPE 


Free form shapes such as small trays and candy dishes 
may be cut out with a knife directly from the clay slab. A 
ruler and knife are sufficient to cut out tiles for decoration. 
For more intricate shapes you will want to first make card- 
board patterns. These are then placed over the clay slab 
and cut along the edges. 


Careful welding of the bottom and the clay sides is im- 
portant. The sides are made by slicing strips of clay to 
desired depth and standing these upon the base piece. A 
rounded tool of the type used in sculpturing will be handy 
to weld the walls into the base. Keep the clay moist while 
working on it. It is advisable to first scratch the bottom ot 
the two sections where they will join with a tool. This 

please turn to page 73 


PLASTER HUMP METHOD consists of pressing clay over bowl-shaped plaster of paris form, atop a stickproof covering of cheesecloth. Surplus clay (left) is trimmed 
off with knife. When plaster has absorbed water from clay, it releases. Final step before decorating is to sponge and dry, as shown at right. 
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CHILDREN FIND SLAB METHOD SIMPLE 


Ten year old Eleanor Ackerman, student at Des Moines Art Center, works in clay to create a sculptured fish. Elementary classes on economy budgets 
will find clay and Permaplast use ideal. Errors are easily rectified, materials inexpensive. Clay can be kept indefinitely by wrapping in moist cloth, 


storing in damp box. 


PHOTOS © DES MOINES ART CENTER 


FIRST STEP: Clay is rolled into pancake shape, preparatory to trimming 
application. Excess clay will be returned to clay box for future use. 


TRIMMING TO SIZE is next done with any sharp knife, by cutting pieces 
to pattern desired, in this case the two sides of a fish form (right). 


PLASTER HUMP has been made by filling any properly shaped bow! or 
crockery with plaster and allowing to harden. Vessel has first been 
coated inside with vaseline to prevent sticking. 


FINAL STEP before decorating with paint or tooling is addition of basic 
features like fins, tail. Scales are created by use of scratch tool. 
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Exquisite Enameled Plates by Elizabeth Madley, So. Pasadena, California, 
employed fish and abstract forms on gold ground. 


* B. F. Drakenfeld Award, $100.00 


Ebony Horse led the field to the top winner's circle. Anne Chapman of Cleveland, 
O., worked on black engobe with blue-green incised design. Judges felt it was 
most original, had rare combination of whimsy and strength. 


* International Business Machines Award, $500.00 


CERAMI 


17th national compe 


of 


agerly awaited by public and ceramiqnan 

alike is the annual National Competitip spo 
the Syracuse Museum, Onondaga Pottergp., « 
Corporation. Always a diversified show, 
and professionals in America offer their 
wares for large cash awards and possible} 
the designs be picked up commercially, 


lief from the traditional browns and 
made much ceramicware and sculpture 
past. The jury was still not completely 
overall conservatism in this respect, an 
point out they are keeping an eye cocked 
designs in rich color. 


Noteworthy were the number 0 
winning top prizes in the ceramic sculptu 
of the $1,000 in this category went to 
tations. (Two are shown on these pages. 

The jury consisted of Dorothy Li 
designer ; Richard Gump, international imp 
West Coast dealer; Thelma Frazier 
sculptor; Kenneth Bates, enamelist and fes | 
the Onondaga Pottery Co. @ 


Distinctive Pottery that met special reqemer 
ject’s form” was this grouping by Chis Lc 
Plate and bowl are slip decorated. 


G. R. Crocker & Co. Award, $100.00 
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V PACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


best integrated to ob- 
Chts Lakofsky, Bowling Green State University. 


THE YEAR 


offers finest in american achievement 


Brown Bear by Betty Ford, Ontario, Califor- 
nia, used tan and brown clay textures with 
black fleck stoneware. 


*® Harshaw Chemical Co. Award, $100.00 


Unusual Conception of coil-built wine bottle is by Theo- 
dore Randall who runs a pottery in Wellsville, N.Y. Jury 
called it “technical feat in clay”. Its earth tones make 
it reminiscent of ancient pottery from Greece. 


* Onondaga Pottery Co. Award, $100.00 


Rooster and Hen were executed by jurist Thelma Frazier Winter, were not in competi- 
tion. In a special commendation, Chairman Richard Gump stated the stylized animals 
represented “the ultimate use of ceramics as an art form’, commented on the skillful 
interplay of high-key color with earth tones. 


* Special Commendation, Chairman of Jury Awards. 
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practical stagecraft: 


PAINTING THE STAGE SET WITH LIGHT 


part three of a special series by 


marjorie benke 


TAGE lighting is no longer a matter of mere illumina- 

tion, but a subtle mobile art that moves and changes 
throughout the play and is as important to the production 
as the acting and the scenery. Stage lighting is, indeed, 
painting the set with light. 


The first purpose of lighting is visibility ; that the actors, 
objects, and backgrounds be seen by the spectators. Second 
is the revelation of forms; by effective use of highlights, re- 
flections, and shadows, forms and features are molded. 
Lighting which makes everything appear harsh and flat is 
hadly planned. The third purpose is illusion. All theatre is 
artificiality which is made to appear natural and effects of 
distance, texture, color, and material are illusory. Fourth 1s 
composition by which masses of light and dark are artistic- 
ally placed. Lastly, lighting is for psychological effects. A 
brightly lighted play suggests comedy while a dimly lighted 
stage gives a mysterious, dismal, or tragic feeling. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF LIGHTS 


There are three general types of lights: spotlights, flood- 
lights, and strip lights. A spot produces a well defined cone 


of light either broad or narrow depending upon the focus. 
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It has a single lens and is used for lighting the actors or 
may be trained on some important entrance or acting posi- 
tion on the stage. A floodlight has no lens and consists of 
one lamp or a cluster of small lamps in a reflector. While a 
flood gives efficient light it does not provide light control 
as in the spot, but gives a diffused light. They may be em- 
ployed for general lighting or for lighting up a backdrop or 
cyclorama from overhead. A strip light is a row of small 
floods made into a single unit. Included in this group are 
border lights, tormentor strips, and footlights. This type of 
lighting is shadowless and is excellent for general illumina- 
tion as well as for “killing” shadows. 


Lighting instruments are of two classifications ; those for 
specific illumination and those for general illumination. 
Spotlights, spot-floods, and floodlights fall in the first class, 
all strip lights and sometimes floods in the second. A good 
proportional layout for the semi-professional playhouse is 
two spots and one flood for every six feet of strip lights. 
This will, of course, vary with the individual theatre and its 
needs. Spotlights are set in various places; usually several 
are placed on the balcony rail or false beam. An infinite 
number of places will be found where lights may be mount- 
ed if the need arises. At least two spots near the ceiling 
focused to the front of the stage will light up that acting 
area. These may be built to shine through holes in the ceil- 
ing or concealed in chandeliers or just frankly hung from 
the rafters in view of the house. Balcony spots and teaser 
spots (which are spotlights placed at each end of the teaser ) 
are directed on the acting area. The teaser spots might be 
spot-floods which are spotlights with removable faces per- 
mitting them to be converted into floods. These spots or 
spot-floods light the upstage acting area. A spot focused on 
a lighted lamp or candle on stage helps to make the lamp 
actually light up the room. Prop lights on stage are con- 
trolled from the switchboard and are never actually turned 
on or off by the actor. He merely goes to the lamp or wall 
switch and holds his hand there until the electrician turns 
off the lamp and its spotlight which he does simultaneously. 
Floodlights should be of the type that can be either mounted 
on a stand or hung from above. A backdrop or cyke can be 
lighted with overhead floods. Streaming sunlight or moon- 
light is achieved by directing the beam of a standing flood 
or spotlight through the window or other opening. 


The initial purchase of equipment for the small theatre 
might wisely be the first border strip as a performance 
could be given with only this lighting if need be. At least 
one border strip is necessary although the size of the stage 
may require several. The first border is mounted directly 
behind the teaser and should be wired for three color cir- 


please turn to page 72 
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LESSON TEMP 


Tempera is widely used by magazine illustrators, usually mixed 
with other media. When you have mastered the medium, try mixed 
technique. 


here is a very interesting process which has unlimited 

possibilities for producing fine decorative effects, as 
well as its more popular use in commercial illustration. It 
has sometimes been called ‘fake woodblock printing.” 


The following is a basic experiment with tempera paint, 
with the purpose of teaching you its characteristics and limi- 
tations. Before using tempera for professional illustration, 
it is wise to become adept in handling this basically simple, 
yet often “tricky” medium. 

in some respects this process is like making batiks for 
it is a resist process— the tempera mixture reists the India 
ink. More than one color may be used in the same design, 
as you will discover, but too many are apt to destroy the 
effect. 


Materials 
Manila, white drawing, or water color paper. 
| jar or tube tempera (show card paint) any color. 
| jar or tube tempera (show card paint) white. 
| jar of mucilage (not paste or glue). 


MAGAZINE COVER: by Al Parker 


Tempera and water color 


“CHINATOWN”: 
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TEMPERA, INK AND WASH: by Varady 


How To Do It 
1. Plan a design (41%x6 inches 1s a convenient size) in 
pencil on manila paper to be carried out in two values. 
Have lights and darks well in mind. 


2. Paint in all the spaces to be light with the following 
mixture: (a) Tempera, or show card color (color chosen ) 
eight parts; (b) Mucilage (not paste or glue) one part; 
(c) White tempera, one part. Mix well. 


3. Paint over the entire surface of the paper, after the 
tempera is dry, with black India ink. Cover the entire paper 
(darks and lights, both). Allow ink to dry thoroughly. 


4. Immerse the paper in a pan or sink partly filled 
with water. Move it back and forth gently until the ink 
leaves the paper and exposes the colored areas. 


5. When the desired effect of light and dark is obtained 
and the design is clear, remove the paper from the water 
and allow it to dry on a flat surface. @ 


Pi 
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Tempera and oil 
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some facts of life for over-enthusiastic 


art teachers with captive audiences 


by 
gretchen grimm 


Chairman Art Dept. Wisconsin State Teachers College 


© Wolf & Tritschler, Black Star 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION stresses the 
instructors often become infatuated with doling out facts and data. 


REDIENT 


“doing” factor, but upper level 


Appreciation depends on experiencing .. . 


once heard a young boy talking to another about “art 

depreciation.”” | thought I had misunderstood him, but 
now I know this ungrammatical youngster was right—too 
right! Our fact-filled, ostensibly inspiring field of art appre- 
ciation is too often depreciative. Somewhere along the way 
it has become all mixed up with history, facts, dates, names 
and other things which should not be emphasized in this 
category at all. To the average person, youngster or adult, 
such pedantic training becomes a bore and loses all sem- 
blance to its true purpose. So, if we teachers are to teach 
a course entitled “appreciation”, we’d better find out what 
it really means. 


Webster (a gentleman we have had occasion to contact 
occasionally ) speaks of appreciation as “true or adequate 
estimation or recognition; increase in value; esteem; to 
raise in value; to be keenly sensible of or sensitive to”. 
Take your choice. All these descriptions seem good. My 
own criterion is the last-named: “to be keenly sensible of or 
sensible to”. This statement has an inner emotional quality. 
By definition, then, art appreciation cannot be an involved 
memorizing of names, dates and facts. It is, instead, some- 
thing unique to art; bound up with inner feelings and 
sensitivities. 


Are the memorizing of facts, names, and dates essential ? 
Some teachers say quite definitely: “yes”. Yet if this 
practice is followed to excess, we know that the course 
becomes a dry-as-dust “history” type of thing and students 
enrolled for sheer appreciation become bored. Therefore, 
it appears we must try a “middle-of-the-road” path. A\l- 
though it is a dangerous path to take, (sitting on a fence is 
not very comfortable ), it satisfies more conditions than any 
other. Moreover, it separates art history from art appre- 
ciation. 


In this regard, we are reminded of the apt cartoon in a 
popular book by Faulkner, Ziegfeld and Hills, “Art Today”. 
We see a man sitting wistfully at a social gathering all by 
himself, although others around him are happily engaged 
i social conversation. The caption reads: “He doesn’t 
know anything but facts’. 


Consequently, though we may find need for some facts 
for a more basic and intelligent understanding, I am readily 
convinced that these facts must be held to a minimum, and 
that the intangible and sensitive something known as 
emotion must play the most eminent role of all. 

please turn to page 73 
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every artist needs a reference file. 
here is how the_ professional li- 


brarian sets up a simple index. 


by 


geoffrey archbold 


HE name “morgue”, as applied to an artist’s pictorial 

reference file, is probably derived from the same name 
commonly given to a newspaper’s records which usually 
contain, in addition to back numbers of its issue, photo- 
graphs and dossiers of persons, places, and events of news 
prominence. The artist’s reference file should contain pic- 
torial material in the form of photographs, post-cards, 
prints, and clippings arranged in such manner as to provide 
ready information on the visual aspects of any subject in 
which the artist is likely to be interested. Such a collection 
1s of incalculable value to the art class, institution, library 
and professional illustrator; it is not intended to serve as a 
hasis for mere copies but to refresh and reinforce the art- 
ist’s memory of things already seen, and to acquaint him 
with the appearance and construction of things with which 
he is unfamiliar. Reference material should also include 
examples of the work of other artists for the study of 
medium, technique, and _ style. 


ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT 
OF MATERIAL IN FOLDER GUIDE J 


ART “MORGUE” 


As the most common form of this pictorial reference is 
the magazine clipping, the best repository for such material 
is the metallic cabinet vertical letter-file used in business 
institutions. A one- or two-drawer unit is large enough for 
the individual; institutions may require several three- or 
tour-drawer units. Clippings should be kept in manila 
folders bearing guide tabs describing the contents; the 
folders are sepaarted into classes or groups by means of 
cards (with labelled tabs) known as “guides”. Good metal 
filing cases are sometimes obtainable at low prices from 
dealers in second-hand office furniture. The folders and 
guides should be the best obtainable as they last longer, look 
better, and are cheaper in the end. 


For economy of space, clippings should be so arranged 
within the folder that they are not all bunched in one 
position; all useless paper should be trimmed from the 
clippings and they should not be mounted on mats, or back- 
ing paper, except in cases where a large number of very 
small pieces relating to a single subject occur within the 
same folder. Mounting clippings on backing paper entails 
a tremendous waste both of time and space; each mounted 
clipping adds a useless sheet of paper to the collection and 
it is well to remember that the paper, alone, in a drawer of 
reference material will weigh well over a hundred pounds. 
A folder may contain as much material as it will hold with- 
out bulging and no subject should be assigned an individual 
folder until fifteen or twenty reference pieces have accu- 
mulated. No single drawer, when full, should contain more 
than a hundred folders, nor more than twelve to fifteen 
guides. In the average size drawer, this allots one guide 
to about 2” of filing space. Guides are made of heavy press- 
board and the best type has a tab with a small transparent 
celluloid window to contain the inscription which 1s written, 
or typed on a strip of card and inserted therein. 


The best manila folders have a_ reinforced (double 
thickness) top and the use of labels for the tab inscription 
is advisable. These labels are made especially for this 


VIEW OF FILING DRAWER 
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purpose and are sold in pads of perforated strips of various 
colors. The use of color, in this connection, is not for 
decoration but as an aid in finding; for example, if all the 
folders containing material on subjects included in one 
category bear red labels, the person searching for one of 
these subjects will know that it can be found only within 
the red-labelled group, and, when returning the folder to 
the file, will replace it among the red-labelled folders. 
Subject descriptions should be typewritten or hand-lettered 
as near to the top of the labels as possible, as they are much 
easier to read in that position. 


Most of the preceding facts are quite well known to 
persons whose business is filing. The purpose of this article 
is to offer a comprehensive system for the classification of 
pictorial records. Any attempt to arrange an encyclopedic 
collection of pictures alphabetically is nothing short of 
absurdity. Such a system does not bring related subjects 
together. Moreover, the alphabetical index does not defi- 
nitely locate a subject. For example, in an alphabetical file, 
one might find pictures of cows under “C” and also under 
all the letters representing the following divisions: Animal, 
Bull, Dairy, Farm, Herd, Heifer, Kine, Mammal, Ox, 
Ranch, and so on—a total of ten letters (ABCDFHK- 
MOR), each of which would be a plausible index. Filing 
by category, rather than by name, seems more reasonable. 
(That is, considering “cow” as “animal life’ rather than 


as ) 


Artists, from the visual standpoint, are interested in four 
categories: Animal life, inanimate objects, places, picto- 
graphic communication of ideas. With these four groups in 
mind, the following synopsis seems to be an all-inclusive, 
logical outline for setting up your own morgue. 


1. ANIMATION—Organic Matter 
A. HUMAN 


1. The human organism 
Arts & Sciences 
2. Human occupation 
Military-Naval-Political 


B. ANIMAL 
1. Domestic 
f Mammals 
2. Wild Birds 
| Fish-Reptiles-Insects, &c. 
C. PLANT 
1. Fruits 


2. Flowers 
3. Trees-Shrubs-Grasses 


Il. INANIMATION — Inorganic Matter 
A. TRANSPORTATION 
1. Land 
2. Marine 
3. 

B. ARCHITECTURE 
1. Domestic 
2. Public 
C. ARTIFACTS 
1. Personal 
2. Domestic 
3. Occupational 


(Clothing, toilet articles) 
(Furniture, rugs, utensils) 
(Implements, machinery, tools) 


4. Foods (Other than classified under Sec. 1) 
Ill. GEOGRAPHIC — Relative Space 
A. GENERAL 
Marine 
1. Landscape Urban 
Rural 
B. SPECIAL 
1. Europe 
2. Asia 
3. Africa 
IV. ART — Pictorial Communications of Ideas 
A. MODES and MEANS 
Sculpture 
1. Medium | 
rint processes 
Etc. 
2. Technique 
B. ARTISTS 


Arranged alphabetically by name 


These subject headings, four primary and ten second- 
ary, are intended for guide indices and are based not so 
much on subjects possible of pictorial representation as on 
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what experience has shown to be the subjects most com- 
monly treated. It might be well to point out that this out- 
line is not strictly scientific, since it is based on the pos- 
sibility of available materal. For example, in the sub- 
division ‘‘Animal”, a zoologist would probably divide the 
subject ‘““Mammals” into its three scientific components : 
Monotremes, Marsupials, and Placentals. Most artists 
wouldn’t have the faintest idea of what these terms meant, 
and, even if they did, it would be foolish to consider Mono- 
tremes and Marsupials as separate groups, since only three 
animals (platypus, kangaroo, opossum) of these two types 
ever attain much pictorial prominence. Nor would it be 
reasonable to classify whales and dolphins in their correct 
group as mammals, when one commonly and incorrectly 
thinks of them as fish or, at best, marine animals. The 
same condition is true of any other group. Put it where 
usage seems to make it most familiar. 


Folders for special subjects within the classification 
may be assigned according to the following plan. Humans 
are studied from two angles: Anatomy, and Action (or 
Occupation), thus the series of folders on this subject 
should contain one group demonstrating the general ap- 
pearance of: Heads, Hands, Men, Women, Children, etc. 
The second group demonstrates characteristic action, or 
occupation which, in addition to physiological considera- 
tions, will show the accessories (uniforms, tools, regalia ) 
peculiar to the occupation, the manner of using them, and 
the surroundings (theatre, laboratory, sports field). The 
occupational folders will necessarily contain pictures of 
persons of prominence in each group, a feature of great 
interest to the caricaturist. 


Section IV, dealing with Art and Artists, is always so 
suspectible to the personal taste and requirements of the 
individual artist that no attempt has been made to present 
an accurate analysis in this outline. The artist interested 
in print processes will not only collect his material from a 
different angle from the artist interested in advertising 
illustration, but will allocate it in a different manner after 
he has collected it. The subdivision ‘Artists’, which rep- 
resents a group of the best examples of the work of men in 
whom the collector may be interested, is the only group in 
which the subjects may be logically arranged alphabetically 
by name. This does not require an individual folder for 
each artist, nor does it mean twenty-six A-Z folders; the 
best way is to start with half a dozen folders, A-C, D-F, etc. 
—grouping the work of several artists together. When it 
is seen that there are enough examples of the work of any 
individual to justify a separate folder, one may be assigned. 


Each of the four main groups of this outline should be 
assigned a special folder, labelled ‘Miscellaneous’, to 
receive material difficult of classification, or for which no 
special folder has been provided; similar folders may be 
provided for the ten secondary divisions, when necessary. 
These “‘Miscellaneous” folders are best kept as the last 
folder of each group; when enough material has collected 
within one to warrant special classification, it should be 
removed to an individual folder. All this is designed to help 
you find things, which is the basic reason for keeping a 
file. Standardize your Morgue; it will save you hours and 
reward you time and again. @ 


Al feel your magazine fills an obvious gap—particularly for 
new teachers like myself. 
—Kenneth Marantz 


Waterville Central School, N. Y. 
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TOP BRITISH POTTERY 


photos © British Information Services oF 


N an effort to find out how the passing 
of thirty years of mass production had 
affected the quality of British pottery, 
hand-picked, handmade exhibition was 
recently held at Dartington Hall, Devon- 
shire. More than 300 pieces of ceramic- 
ware and other handcrafts were gathered 
and have been sent on tour thru Britain. 
The show is not large, but the quality is 
evident. Exhibiting artists are about half- 
and-half professionals and art teachers. 
The examples shown on this page are 
representative of the work being done by 
contemporary British potters, who ap- 
parently favor simplicity of design and 
freehand treatment of decoration. All 
pieces are functional; with current diff- 
culty of obtaining supplies, equipment 
and even raw materials, the British can 
adva ge it the samples reproduced So. Rhodesia, a stoneware pot 
are any indication. @ white spiral design, unglazed, by Hans Coper, London. | 


SGRAFFITO TECHNIQUE is dominant in this grouping of porcelain bowls, cup and saucer. The scratching has been done thru 


brown colored areas. All pieces by Lucie Rie of London. Functionalism is the keynote of contemporary British ceramic wares. 
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pointing The Stage set WITH LIGHT 

Continued from page 066 
cuits. The footlights are contained in a trough which also 
may house one or more small footlight spots. The footlight 
strip should be short enough so as not to spill light on the 
tormentors nor should it spill light into the auditorium. 
Three color circuits give elasticity. If spots can be provided 
in the house for front stage lighting less light will be re- 
quired from the footlights. Tormentor strips are very useful 
although they may be cramped because of the adjacent 
scenery. If properly placed they gave such lighting on the 
small stage as to make it possible to dispense with footlights 
entirely. Each tormentor strip should be wired for two or 
three color circuits. Horizon strips are short strips used 
to light backdrops and cykes from the floor and are useful in 
obtaining sunset or dawn effects. They should be set two or 
three feet downstage of the drop to be lighted. Backing 
strips are lights used to light backings and off stage hall- 
ways and rooms. 


THE QUESTION OF SHADOWS 


Shadows on the stage are effective in some plays and, if 
planned and used intelligently, aid in showing depth, form, 
or mood. An actor casting a grotesque shadow on a wall 
may add to the mystery of the play, but a shadow should 
never appear on the sky drop and never in the direction of a 
window, always away from it. 


ADDING COLOR TO LIGHT 


Colored lamps or gelatins give color to the lighting. Col- 
ored lamps are generally impractical and unsatisfactory and 
can be obtained only in limited colors. Gelatins are practical, 
inexpensive, and adjustable. At least two color frames 
should be provided for each instrument so that light changes 
can be made rapidly between scenes. Gelatins should be kept 
flat, either in a cabinet with shallow drawers or in some 
sort of file made of sheets of cardboard. Keep each color 
separate with name and number for each in handling. Gel- 
atins cut down a great deal of light. A scene viewed under a 
few work lights may appear brightly illuminated but quite 
dim when lighted with a great many more lamps which have 
been cut down with gelatins. A colored light brings out its 
own color on the stage and changes or kills all others. For 
example, if you are lighting a set which has gray walls 
splattered with yellow, red, and blue; yellow light will bring 
out the yellow specks making the wall appear more yellow, 
while red will change it to a warm rosy gray and so on. 


There are two sets of primary colors in light, subtractive 
and additive. Subtractive primaries are used by superpos- 
ing two colors, a third color being obtained by subtraction. 
Subtractive primaries are purple, yellow, and blue-green. 
Purple with yellow gives red; blue-green with yellow re- 
sults in green ; and blue-green with purple makes blue. All 
three primaries together give white light. The additive pri- 
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ae VIOLET BLUE GREEN YELLOW ORANGE RED BLACK 
Blue- Light Red- Light Deep Violet- 

VIOLET Violet Violet Purple Brown Red Red Black 

Blue- Blue- Blue- 

BLUE Violet Blue Green Green Brown Violet Black 
Green- Bright Yellow- Green- Green- 

GREEN Brown Green Green Green Yellow Brown Black 
Yellow- Yellow- Yellow Yellow- 

YELLOW Brown Green Green Yellow Orange Orange Olive 

Light Green- Orange- Orange- Rust- 

ORANGE Red Brown Yellow Yellow Orange Red Black 
Red- Red- Purple- 

RED Purple Violet Gray Orange Orange Red Black 

Mud Mud Mud Rust- 

AMBER Brown Brown Brown Yellow Orange Red Black 


EFFECT OF SPECIFIC LIGHTS ON PAINTS 


maries are red, green, and blue. The additives, each coming 
from a different instrument, mix or add to form new colors 
when they reach the lighted object. Red plus blue gives 
purple ; red plus green—yellow ; and blue plus green—blue- 
green; while all three additives togther give white light. 


Under stage lights reds generally become more red ; a red 
velvet that appears almost black in daylight becomes a deep 
claret under artificial light. Purples become redder. Blue is 
a difficult color on the stage as it will appear gray or mauve 
under lights, while dark blue becomes almost black. Green 
holds its own very well as does yellow if not too pale. All 
colors are subject to a certain amount of change under stage 
lighting and should be chosen accordingly. The following 
diagram will show the effects of colored light upon colors on 
the stage and will prove useful in determining the light plan. 


By having all strip lights wired for three color circuits 
and using a different color in each circuit many shades and 
tones of color can be obtained with a dimmer on each cir- 
cuit. For example, red, green, and blue gelatins might be 
the colors on the footlights. By changing the setting of the 
dimmers various color qualities are effected. For sunset ef- 
fects use magenta in the horizon strips; for sunrise—ma- 
genta and amber. Magenta, red, and amber give the effect 
of firelight glow in a room. For daylight half medium blue 
and half steel blue lights are good and for a night sky sub- 
stitute dark blue for the steel blue. Pink, duBarry, light am- 
ber, daylight blue, flesh, straw, and light lavender-blue are 
good colors to use on the acting areas as any of these colors 
flatter the actor’s make-up. The stronger colors may be 
used in the general lighting scheme. 


The lighting design and colors will depend upon the 
colors with which the set is painted, the time of the day, and 
the time of the year, as well as the mood and feeling of the 
play. If the budget does not permit the purchase of all of the 
necessary equipment, much of it can be built of ordinary 
objects. For example, a tin bucket can be easily made into 
a floodlight and many a strip light has been made of an 
ordinary tin rain gutter. Dimmers can be switched from one 
circuit to another if necessary. However, no matter how 
poor or inadequate the equipment may be in your theatre 
you will find that by experimenting, rearranging, and sup- 
plementing additional instruments plus a thorough know- 
ledge of the stage and the play you can still get interesting 
and artistic results. ©@ 
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the missing INGREDIENT: 


Qo 


Continued from page 


It would be nice if we had a recipe for appreciation. 
So much of this, that, and the other would guarantee us a 
good understanding. Unfortunately, we needn’t ever expect 
this. Neither can we set it up like a simple, dependable 
sum in arithmetic, where two-plus-two makes four. In art 
it doesn't have to. We can be thankful it doesn’t. This very 
uniqueness about art 1s its forte. There are no nice, little 
recipes or formulas but rather, we are free to see and do as 
we please. 


No two classes in art appreciation should be treated alike ; 
no two people in a class can be alike. Bear in mind you are 
working with individual personalities and emotions. 


Everything the student studies can either go in and right 
out of his head, or retained because of some significant 
emotional relationship. Help him by eliminating confusion. 
Show him why an event, structure or work of art is 
significant. Is it great because it is the only one? Is it 
great because it was the first? Is it great because it has 
endured? Why? What makes it great? 


So, first of all things, we do accept facts, dates and 
names, but only for a definite reason and on a very limited 
-basis. Second, in order to understand anything we must 
have tried it. Appreciation for painting appreciatively 
grows after the student has tried to paint. You all have 
heard the well worn phrase of people viewing modern art 
in a gallery: “J could do as good as that”. The only neces- 
sary reply to such a statement is, “Have you ever tried?” 
As you can not learn to swim by standing on the beach, 
ycu can not learn to paint unless you try. And, naturally, 
ycu will never have deep appreciation for any artist’s work 
until you try to paint yourself. © 


cut out GREETING CARDS: 
Continued from page 60 

What do you use for ideas? Any holiday form that 
is not overly naturalistic. 

A FEW TECHNICALITIES: 

Analysis of professional greeting cards seems to in- 
dicate they come in two general styles; (1) a “book” of four 
sides, or (2) a simple two-sided announcement. The book 
is more complex, but only in the time it may take you to 
make it. The procedure is too obvious to go into. The an- 
nouncement, of course, is merely decorated on one side. 


A form of card often preferred is the sandwich style. 
This consists of the backing card, a thin second layer with 
deckled edge in contrasting colored paper, and then the 
design in another shade of paper. 


Colored inks are recommended on smooth or glossy 
papers. They are absorbed, but do not run. Inks cannot be 
used on rough or porous papers. For this sort, use tempera 
paint, crayon or pastel. (Always fix the pastel to prevent 
smudging. ) 


Pasteups of construction paper are often complete with- 
out the necessity for additional coloring. In some cases you 
may decide to glue on a thin button or sequin for eyes, heads 
or similar details. Cutting out portions of newspaper illus- 
trations and then adding your own innovations is another 
eye-appealing method. The illustrations shown at the lead 
of the article were done in this manner. Woolen yarn may 
be pasted down for hair, braids or clothing symbols. The 
possibilities are endless, limited only by the maker’s imagi- 
nation. @ 


clay PROJECTS: 
Continued from page 62 


CLAY IS ROLLED to desired slab by placing two flat sticks of required 
depth on a damp cloth and placing clay between. Rolling pin then flat- 
tens slab to thickness of sticks. 


makes the joining more secure. To complete the weld, roll 
out tiny coils of clay with your palm and work these into 
the joining point with a tool. It is this welding which will 
impart strength to the object. 


FINISHING YOUR CLAY PIECE 
Betore clay shapes are set aside to dry, they are finished 
and occasionally decorated with relief or incised designs. 
If the surface of a clay piece is to be plain, then it should be 


sponged until all surfaces are smooth and all sharp edges 


rounded. Interesting effects can be added, if desired, by 
imparting a texture to the surface. This can be done by 
pressing a piece of burlap or bamboo into the surface. A 
comb or rasplike tool will serve to roughen a surtace. 


DRYING THE OBJECT 

Slow drying is important to prevent warping and crack- 
ing. Cover your work with damp cloths for a day or two 
before exposing them to air. Or, equally satisfactory (and 
less trouble), place the completed forms into a damp box, 
in plastic bags, or cover them with squares of plastic cloth. 
Frequent turning of tiles, plaques and other slab pieces 1s 
necessary to insure even drying. 


THE PLASTER HUMP TECHNIQUE 
On pages 62 and 63 you will see the application of the 
hump method. The procedure is as follows: 


A plaster hump can be made in an ordinary bowl or any 
piece of crockery which is rather shallow and has a smooth 
surface. The final clay piece will duplicate exactly the 1n- 
side shape of the selected container. First, the inside of the 
howl is thoroughly greased with Vaseline so that the plaster 
will release easily when it has set hard. Your liquid plaster 
is poured into the bowl to the depth desired for the hump. 
When the plaster sets, the hump is removed and sanded to 
vet rid of the Vaseline and improve the surface. Now the 
slab of clay is pressed firmly over this hump piece and 
excess clay trimmed away. Because the hump absorbs 
water, the clay will release itself in about an hour. (Clay 
placed over a non-absorptive surface would not release. ) 
The clay shape is thus removed from the hump, sponged, 
and dried slowly. 

please turn to 76 


A Our school library where | teach has ‘Design’. It is so 


helpful and instructive. 
—Dolores Beilke 


Jefferson, Wisconsin 
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SCRATCHBOARD 


appearance desired by the user. One kind is smooth and 
white ; another, available either smooth or rough, is printed 
with closely spaced black lines or dots which impart a gray, 
tonal effect. There is also a scratch board with a solid black 
surface. This latter is a prepared black board, or you may 
duplicate it on a white board which may be blackened with 
a brush and India ink. When scratched with a steel point 
(1.e. a sharp knife, phonograph needle or a common needle 
set in a wooden handle) a white line is laid bare that re- 
sembles the technique of a woodcut or block print. 


Scratch board is a practical medium used by illustrators . 
by to vary their pen-and-ink technique. With it, one may sim- 
ulate wood engraving—-a most desirable form of illustration 
william s. rice preferred by many advertisers. 


Drawings made on scratch board may be reproduced by 
the zinc line process of photo engraving. Halftones (so 


CRATCH board is a medium-weight cardboard, coated called because they duplicate shades of gray) are usually 
on one side with a clay-like composition. It may be pur- more expensive, and this is an economic consideration to 
chased in several different types, according to the textural! many publishers. Scratch board drawings offer a change 
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Scratchboard WILLIAM S. RICE j 


SURF AT MONTEREY 
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from the usual photographic half tone. They are especially 
desirable when accurate, yet artistic, illustrations are de- 
sired, as in presenting machinery, glassware and architec- 
tural subjects. They give a crisp, sleek effect which is some- 
times lacking in the halftone, and being a drawing, it be- 
comes possible to show details impossible in a photograph. 


A trade name for scratch board is “Ross board.” It comes 
in various surfaces and some types have patterns stamped 
into them. By rubbing a soft pencil on this surface, an ad- 
ditional tone or gradation may be obtained. Simulating the 
more expensive halftone process, it is possible to make 
simple line etchings at lower cost. 


STEPS IN USING SCRATCHBOARD 


To work on line-printed Ross board you should first 
make a preliminary sketch on typing paper or tracing paper. 
Next rub the back of your sketch with blue chalk and trans- 
fer it to the Ross board. (The tracing can be done with a 
hard lead pencil.) The highlights of your drawing can be 
scratched out by exposing the pure white clay surface below 
the ink and the next tone left in dots or gray line tone of 
the board. Dark shades are added with a soft pencil or a 
laisdel pencil and blacks put in with either a brush or pen 
end India ink. The “Sand Dune” drawing was made in this 
manner. 


When using the pencil be careful you do not rub parts 
already finished with your hand or sleeve, since this will 
blur the drawing. (This can be prevented by keeping a clean 
sheet of paper under your hand while shading.) Finished 
drawings should be protected with a tissue paper flap. 


If you should find the price of scratch board relatively too 
expensive for general use in your class, purchase a large 
sheet (22 x 28 inches) and cut it up into small pieces about 
51% x 7 inches. Each student’s expense will not be exor- 
bitant and each may have the delightful experience of trying 
out this fascinating medium. 


My students found the smooth, white board the most 
agreeable to work on. We coated it ourselves with a brush 
and India ink in some instances, and in others where a gray 
half tone was wanted, we used a delicate tone of spatter 
work. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 


For moonlight effects, spatter work is most effective. A 
coin or button is laid down on the board where the moon 1s 
desired. After spattering on the tone, (which may vary in 
skies—lighter near the horizon and darker toward the top 
of the picture), the coin is removed without disturbing the 
wet tone by lifting the board and flipping off the coin. When 
the tint is dry, the work on the drawing is continued. 


We use both brush and pen to draw the design which 1s 
first done on thin paper and then transferred to the tinted 
scratch board. The design is first blocked-in with the brush 
in the manner of a silhouette. When the ink is thoroughly 
dry we begin to scrape out our lights with a knife and 
needle, very much as one would use a pen. Caution: do not 
scrape the board too deeply ; the interior of scratch board is 
rather pulpy below the clay coating. Mistakes are corrected 
by blacking-in again with ink. 


MAKING CORRECTIONS 


Should you make a large mistake, you may try cutting 
Gut a section of the board with a razor blade and setting in a 
new piece. I had to resort to this dodge on one occasion 
and the joint was hardly noticeable. 


TWO COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS OF SCRATCHBOARD 


Because a conventional photograph does not carry the 
artistic impact of a skillful drawing, scratchboard is often 
used to represent jewelry or mechanical illustrations. 


« 
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On black surfaced scratchboard the method varies slightly 


in applying your outline sketch. First you make a good out-, 


line, drawing on tracing paper, Then, rub white chalk on 
the back of the tracing and go over the outlines a second 
time, transferring a white chalk outline onto the black sur- 
face. This outline is easily erased so be careful. It is well to 
remember that every cut made on the surface of ‘scratch- 
board” should be final. Therefore, study your subject well 
before making any cuts. ® 


kitchen-cooked SCULPTURE: 
continued from page 56 


its use in making animal forms, dolls, puppets, paper 
weights and model autos or other toys. Fine art students 
and professionals have successfully created portrait busts, 
bas-relief and statues in Pyrocon. They report it to be 
stronger and less fragile, when baked, than kiln-fired clay 
or dried plaster cast. 

Pyrocon comes in pint or quart packages, or by the 
case at larger savings. For full data and information, readers 
may contact: 

Baltimore 18, Md. ® 
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General Glaze Corp., 100 E. 20th St., 
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fashion CAREERS: 
continued from page 59 


It is more than _ possible 
that in the near future young 
people who have a flair for 
style and are prepared for 
this fascinating and remuner- 
ative work, will be in even 
greater demand. Here 1s a 
career in which men and 
women find an equal chance. 

To-day, people with good 
style sense are employed by 
inanufacturers, stores, maga- 
zines and newspapers as 
fashion scouts or “spotters” 
who frequent small resorts to 
report on fashion details and 
observe what important style 
leaders in society are wear- 
ing. The combination ot 
sketching and writing are im- 
portant for such a position. 

Those who are students 
and those who are gaining 
experience may, if they are 
wide awake, use the most ex- 
pert artists in every field as 
invisible instructors. The work of the best fashion artists 
can be seen and studied every day in the advertising sections 
and editorial pages of large city newspapers. The captions, 
too, and the advertising text, may be studied with profit. 
And for prospective designers, not only the windows of big 
city shops, but the shops themselves are constant inspira- 
tions. The theatres and motion pictures, and the great 
modern hotels, all make their contribution to the education 
of the awakened and discriminating student. 

The ways of securing employment are indeed varied. 
Some students begin by freelancing, others prefer part-time 
or full-time positions. Often the first job comes through the 
school’s employment bureau or an agency, or through the 
recommendation of a friend, or through newspaper employ- 
ment columns, or personal application, or through having 
one’s work on exhibition, or through a drawing, photograph 
or article that may appear in some magazine or through 
winning a prize or competition. Sometimes the recommen- 
dations of a fellow-student who may have trade contacts or 
who has secured a position where others with similar train- 
ing are needed, give the opening. Youth should be im- 
pressed with the fact that small beginnings may lead to big 
futures. Department stores, specialty shops, manufacturers, 
pattern companies, dressmaking establishments, magazines, 
newspapers, advertising companies, all have provided open- 
ings for beginners. Salaries for beginners range from as 
little as $35 to as much as $75 weekly. 

Incomes of experienced fashion workers with a touch of 
genius and an ability to foresee or to influence fashion trends 
may, with luck, reach a very high figure, as high as $100,000 
a year, though this is extraordinary. On the whole, this is a 
field in which the gifted artist is likely to be well paid. @ 


4 | am a teacher in the city schools and Modesto Jr. College. 
| have enjoyed reading “Design” so much | want it also sent 


to my home address. 
—Adoree Gleason 


Modesto, Calif. 


Many hours of classroom experience lie behind the practicing professional. 


clay PROJECTS: 
continued from page 73 


This same method may be employed with a clay hump in 
place of the plaster type, almost identically. Place cheese- 
cloth over the clay hump to keep the slab from sticking. All 
other steps are the same. This method is a bit quicker, 
since no hardened plaster or mold is necessary. You can 
shape a freehand hump to any desired appearance. 

A third method consists of using a bowl for a hump. 
Place a 3/8” thick slab of clay in the bowl and press it 
down, cutting away the excess at the rim. Use Vaseline or 
Crisco to coat the interior of the bowl and prevent sticking. 
The clay will loosen by shrinkage. Remaining steps are the 
same. 


The slab method of clay modeling will enable you to 
create individualized, creative art objects at little more 
than the cost of clay. No elaborate kiln is necessary, except 
where completely permanent objects (meant for centuries 
rather than years) are desired. Try this project in time for 
Christmas. © 


making COSTUME JEWELRY: 
continued from page 61 


you actually cut the metal itself. 


If you are making a pierced section, do not work with 
too large an area. The solid spaces around the pierced 
section should be greater or the design may look too frail 
when assembled. The pieces will be soldered together with 
standard flux and a hot iron when the metal has been cut 
out with a jigsaw. Keep in mind the use of that jigsaw and 
the limitations it imposes on any complication of ideas. 

Keep it simple in overall effect, for bold simplicity 
makes a far more striking piece of jewelry than any fussy 
design. Your entire outlay for materials is quite inexpen- 
sive; just pieces of flat metal of varying thicknesses, solder 
and an iron, and pieces of strong wire to be fastened to the 
base asa pin. @ 
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forty art procedures 


_.. and how to do them 


SCRATCHBOARD 

USE OF THE AIR BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAMS 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 

MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 

COQUILLE BOARD 

COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOOoDCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
PHOTOMONTAGE 

SPATTER 

SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 

PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 

MOTTLED & CRACKLED PAPER 
CRAYON PRINTS 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
FINGER PAINTING 

BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

HELIOPRINTS 

SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 
STANDARD MONOTYPE 

DRY POINT 

AQUATINTS 

LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS 
LITHOGRAPHY 

WATER COLOR 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS A PETER HUNT CREATION 


DESIGN TECHNICS 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 
$2.25 per copy 


Containing material compiled by the Editorial Board of Design Magazine and its editorial contributors. 
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